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CHAPTER XXXIII, DICK IS REHABILITATED, 


Poor Ida having received no answer at 
all to her letters to Mrs. John asking 
a contradiction or explanation of this 
Anastasian scandal, of course argued the 
worst from this silence. It was hard to 
think Archie so utterly unworthy, but 
the evidence against him was overwhelm- 
ing, and not even Mrs. Pybus could urge 
anything in extenuation, The girl was 
supremely wretched. 

The pangs of misplaced or hopeless love 

4 seem light, little, ludicrous almost, to those 
who have never felt the wound, and even 
to those whose wounds of the kind have 
long been healed. In‘a retrospect, past pain 
looks as little.as past pleasure looks large. 
The sun glorifies the clouds which eclipsed 
him, when he has left them long behind. 
| But of all pains there is none that needs 
more, and gets less, sympathy in real life 
than the torment of love betrayed or hope- 
less. In fiction, in poetry and novels, 
there is sympathy enough and to spare for 
it; but in real life, none, or next to none. 
For the same reason, perhaps, that there is 
| so little sympathy for a toothache—it is not 
mortal. 
f The poor world is almost six thousand 
years old, and in all this time there was 
not any man died in his own person in a 
> love cause. Men have died from time to 














time, and worms have eaten them, but not 
for love.” 

But in these six thousand yearshow many 
men have died of mere and sheer pain, 
mental or bodily? It is no test at all of the 
intensity of pain that it should or should 

not be mortal. “‘ Many times death passeth 
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with less pain than the torture of a limb; 
for the most vital parts are not the quickest 
of sense.” And so the pangs of love 
betrayed may not be mortal, for mere pain, 
however exquisite, does not kill; but no 
mortal anguish could be more intense and 
intolerable than this lonely anguish of the 


heart. And its loneliness is not the least 
of its wretchedness. It must creep away 
to hide itself, like a wounded deer, lest its 
fellows should gore it to death. Ifit shows 
itself, it is either smiled at, laughed at, 
scorned, or scolded. As for sympathy, or 
pity, or patience even, it must not look for 
it. And yet we say again—and we are 
not young, nor in love, nor sentimental— 
there is no anguish which stands in sorer 
need of patience, pity, and sympathy, than 
this of love betrayed. 

Poor Ida felt it to the full. She re-' 
proached herself with ingratitude, hardness, 
heartlessness, because - didn’t feel Mr. 
Tuck’s death as she should have done, 
because she had no room in her heart for 
thoughts of any one but Archie, or 
of any trouble but her own. Not 
for Mrs. Tuck’s even, who, in her trouble, 
thought only or chiefly of her —of her 
loss of fortune. Thus Ida reproached 
herself, not without reason, for she had 
shunned even Mrs, Tuck, and shut herself 
up to brood alone over her wretchedness. 

Mrs. Tuck, therefore, on her mission as 
Dick’s ambassador, sought and found her 
in her room. Ida rose from the sofa on 
which she had been lying, and admitted 
her in some confusion and remorse for 
shutting herself selfishly up with her own 
sorrow to the forgetfulness of that of Mrs. 
Tuck. 

‘“‘T had a bad headache, Mrs. Tuck.” 

“ You need not tell me that, dear ; it’s 
in your face. Lie down on the couch, and 












let me sit a bit with you. There, I'll not. 
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chatter. Let me cool your head with 
this.” 

Then Mrs. Tuck proceeded at once “to 
chatter,” approaching her subject indirectly 
and incidentally, after her wont. First, 
she said much about her poor dear husband, 
passing naturally from that to the unsigned 
will and Ida’s disinheritance. Here Ida 
interrupted her. 

“ Dear Mrs. Tuck, do not distress your- 
self about that. I shall be far, far happier 


doing something for myself. I feel so use-- 


less and dependent.” 

This was an ungracious and unlucky 
speech, as Ida felt as soon as she had 
uttered it. Its effect on Mrs. Tuck, in her 
unnerved state, was unexpected and un- 
happy. Looking in silence at Ida fora 
moment with a plaintive and pathetic 
reproach, she burst at last into tears. 

“Oh, Ida,” she sobbed, ‘oh, Ida, even 
you do not care for me; yet, if you had 
been my own daughter, I couldn’t have 
loved you more.” 

“Nor shown me more love,” cried Ida, 
cut to the heart. ‘ How could you think 
I felt a burden to you? It is to myself I 
feel a burden,” starting into a sitting 
posture, and taking one of Mrs. Tuck’s 
hands between both of hers. 

“ There, there, my dear ; it’s very foolish 
of me, but I’m a bit unstrung, and so are 
you, child. You've your own troubles and 
disappointments, and are out of heart and 
unhappy. Richard’s wretched about you ; 
he says you look so wan and worn. He 
begged me to look after you, and to 
express for him his sympathy and anxiety. 
He can talk of nothing but you. My dear, 
I never saw such a change in any one in 
all my life. You know how reserved and 
cold he seemed, always keeping his feel- 
ings so well under that one hardly suspected 
he had any. It was all pride, Ida, nothing 
else,” nodding emphatically in answer to 
Ida’s perplexed look. “So long as you 
were an heiress, he feared that others would 
think—that even you mightthink—he cared 
only, or mostly for your fortune, and so 
his pride froze his manner and his words. 
But now—— My dear Ida, I was never 
in all my life so surprised as I was a while 
ago, to hear the way he talked of you, 
and of his love for you, and of the 
loss of your fortune setting him free to 
express his devotion to you. It was plainly 
an absolute relief to him that you were 
now poor as himself, except in so far 
that he couldn’t bear to think of your 
sharing his poverty. Though he knows 





you're too noble to break off the engage- 
ment on that ground ; still, he’s very un- 
happy about it, and he wished me to say 
to you that he'll work his fingers to the 
bone to keep you in the position you were 
born to, and have been used to. He’s 
writing at once to Lord Dewhirst, to ask 
him for a military appointment he offered 
him some time since ; and he is sanguine 
about everything, except you, Ida dear. 
He is tormented with he does not know 
what fears about your being constant to ° 
him. Of course, my dear, I told him that 
you were the last girl in the world to 
change your mind through a mere change 
of circumstances, or to be unmoved by this 
proof that he loved you only for your- 
self.” 

If Mrs. Tuck, who worshipped Dick, 
had been amazed by this sudden revelation 
of unsuspected magnanimity and fervour, 
how much more was Ida, who had never 
worshipped him! Yet, taking all due 
discount off Mrs. Tuck’s account, there 
could not be the least doubt that Dick was 
as eager for the continuance of the engage- 
ment as Ida had expected him to be for its 
dissolution. And her fortune, which she 
had supposed to be the sole cause of his 
devotion, had been the cause of the cool- 
ness of his devotion! He had divined Ida’s 
suspicion of his mercenariness, and had 
resented it, or, at least, had been hurt and 
made half-hearted and reserved by it. How 
utterly had she misunderstood him—and 
Archie! 

Nevertheless, though he and Archie 
might almost change places in her mind, 
they could not in her heart—an irrational 
organ moved solely by a blind and obsti- 
nate instinct of its own. Now, however, 
she could not, if she would, go by its dis- 
credited guidance. If it had been difficult 
before, it was simply impossible now to 
recede from her engagement. Yetshe had 
reckoned so certainly on her release from 
it, that Dick’s unlooked-for constancy was 
the most bitter of disappointments to her. 

Thinking these things, she was silent 
for a moment, and said then : 

“* He’s very generous.” 

“T knew you'd think so; I said you'd 
think so,” cried Mrs. Tuck triumphantly. 
“ Why should you recede from the engage- 
ment because you found he cared only for 
yourself? Bui he has got some idea into 
his head that you were born to be a 
duchess, and that it’s selfish and cruel to 
ask you to become a poor man’s wife, 
That was why he was so eager to persuade 
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my poor dear husband to settle the sum 
he promised upon you. You thought he 
was a little too eager about it, and so did 
I, dear; but it was of you, not of himself, 
he was thinking. He wanted to have a 
home worthy of you, and he means yet to 
make one worthy of you. He says he’s 
got something now to live for and to work 
for, if he may hope still for your hand. 
He may, dear, mayn’t he? He was so 
anxious and wretched about it that I pro- 
mised to bring him your answer ; for, of 
course, he couldn’t speak to you himself 
on the subject so soon after my poor dear 
husband’s death.” 

Thus Mrs. Tuck expanded Dick’s case, 
unconsciously almost, for her mind was 
like a lens which magnifies all that passes 
through it. She could not repeat the sim- 
plest trifle without exaggeration. Having 
extorted from Ida an assurance—given not 
over fervently—that she held to the engage- 
ment, Mrs. Tuck hurried away, as though 
on a life and death mission, to revive with 
it Dick’s despairing soul. 

Meanwhile, Ida, more wretched now 
than ever, wondered over this revelation 
of Dick’s true character. How mistaken 
she had been, how uncharitable — inex- 
cusably uncharitable, for had he not shown 
himself heroically unselfish in interposing 
his life between her and the most frightful 
of all deaths? Yet she had imagined him 
selfish, cynical, heartless, mercenary! And 
Archie, whom she had imagined to be all 
that was generous and noble, had proved 
to be —— was it proved? Here the 
heroic Dick was forgotten, and the base 
Archie was alone in all her thoughts, so 
perverse, blind, and unreasoning is a 
woman’s heart. 

Next day, Dick, getting Ida to himself, 
followed up his aunt’s attack with much 
spirit and success. He laid the state of 
affairs before her—at least, as they looked 
to him from his peculiar standpoint. He 
explained how his embarrassments were 
due to his trustfulness, and to the treachery 
and trickery of others. Men whose for- 
tunes he had made by his recommendations 
turned upon him suddenly when he least 
expected, and was least prepared for it. 
He then tried to convey to her some idea 
of the diabolical nature of creditors— 
creatures who solicited and received end- 
less favours from you in your prosperity, 
and waited for the day of your adversity 
to repay you by insolence and extortion. 
Thence Dick diverged to explain the cause 
which left him at the mercy of such 





creatures. It seems that he had got no 
rent from his Irish estates for three years, 
and yet he had to pay all the charges upon 
them promptly and. in full. 
there was some prospect of the Govern- 
ment voting a sum for the purchase of his 
property to resell to peasant proprietors, 
and then all would once more be well with 
him. Dick spoke as if his estate alone 
was under consideration for purchase by 
the Government, and as if the transaction 
was of a nature not less stupendous than 
that of the purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares. 

It is true that Dick had Irish. tenants 
who were in arrear; but their holdings 
were not of such importance .as_ to 
attract the special attention of the Govern- 
ment, or to strain British credit in an effort 
to raise a loan for their redemption. The 
rent (and it was a rack rent) due from 
them amounted altogether to forty-four 
pounds a year ; and the charges which Dick 
had to pay promptly and in full were a 
ground rent of one pound twelve shillings, 

If, however, the Government shrankfrom 
this great measure, which—such was his 
luck—was highly probable, then, he feared, 
there was nothing for it but bankruptcy. 
Bankruptcy, Dick vaguely described as a 
barbarous and brutal institution of this 
nation of shopkeepers, by which men were 
not ashamed to wring from their wretched 
debtors sixpence in the pound even if they 
could get no more. From himself, for 
instance, so hardly was he driven and dealt 
with, they were not likely to get more, if 
so much, 

Whether Dick absolutely persuaded 
himself or not, he certainly succeeded in 
persuading Ida, that this was a very 
grievous hardship, not to the creditors, but 
to the debtor. But then his description of 
the process of bankruptcy was rather con- 
fused and confusing. . 

Having thus frankly confessed all the 
shortcomings of others in their dealings 
with himself, and pathetically described the 
difficulties and distresses into which they 
had betrayed him, Dick proceeded to paint 
in glowing colours his plans and prospects 
for the future. He had hesitated at first 
between accepting Lord Silsden’s Irish 
agency of one thousand two hundred pounds 
a year, and the adjutancy pressed upon 
him by Lord Dewhirst of six hundred pounds 
a year. The Irish agency looked more, but 
in the long run the adjutancy was worth 
more ; since Lord Silsden could never run 
an agent longer than three years on an 
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average—the last was shot within sixteen 
months of his appointment. Taking, 
therefore, rather ten years than one year 
as a prudent basis of his calculations, he 
had concluded that he would pocket more 
money in that time as an adjutant at six 
hundred pounds a year than as a perish- 
able agent at one thousand two hundred 
pounds. He would, then, write that very 
day to Lord Dewhirst about the adjutancy 
if Ida approved. 

Ida, thus identified with him, had to 
murmur her approval. Then Dick apolo- 
gised for broaching such matters so soon 
after poor Mr. Tuck’s death; but he didn’t 
like to let this offer of the adjutancy lapse, 
and of course he couldn’t accept it without 
consulting her. If Ida had succeeded to 
Mr. Tuck’s three thousand pounds a year, 
Dick’s manner couldn’t have been more 
deferential—reverential. In taking leave 
(for he still virtually lived at Ryecote 
because of the tiresome Bompas business) 
he said, while he held and pressed her 
hand sympathetically : 

‘“‘T do not regret at all for my own sake 
the way in which Mr. Tuck has left his 
affairs; I am rather relieved by it—re- 
joiced at it for some things—for one 
thing ; but for your sake, Ida, I am sorry— 
sincerely sorry, dear.” Whereon he kissed 
her calmly, and departed. 

Ida had now come back to the idea of 
Dick’s nobleness from which she had 
gradually and remorsefully receded for 
months past. How she could ever have 
doubted it she could hardly now conceive. 
A man who saved her life at such frightful 
risk of his own! And just because his 
manner was cold and cynical, and because 
he allowed his aunt to pet him (since pet- 
ting him was the pleasure of her life), she 
had come to think him selfish, heartless, 
and mercenary. Mercenary ! Why, he abso- 
lutely rejoiced to think her penniless! And 
what was this story he had just told her ? 

There was much of it she didn’t clearly 
understand, for with becoming modesty 
and true dignity he gave no names and 
entered into no details. But this at least 
was clear,—he had been very ill-used, 
and ill-used by those to whom he had 
been most generous, whose fortunes he 
had made, whose—— But had she a 
right to denounce them? Who had shown 
him such ingratitude as she herself, whose 
life he had saved How sordidly had she 
judged him, —— that he valued her 
only for the sake of her fortune, while 


really he valued. money only for her sake ! 





TWO COURT POETS. 


Ir we might be permitted to parody 
Dryden’s old and excellent epigram on 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton, we might say, 
with a difference, that “two poets in two 
different ages born, the courts of two gay 
monarchs did adorn.” The first was Thomas, 
commonly called “Tom D’Urfey,” who 
flourished in the reign of Charles the 
Second, and was admitted to the close inti- 
macy, if not to the actual friendship, of 
that easy-going potentate; and Captain 
Charles Morris, of the Life Guards, who 
was for many years the poet-laureate and 
president of the Beefsteak Club, and the 
boon-companion of the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George the Fourth. A short 
account of both of these once celebrated 
rhymers, whose works have long since 
fallen into oblivion, may not be unin- 
teresting, as a contribution to the history 
of the convivial manners of high society 
in England in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Thomas D’Urfey was of French extraction, 
as appears from the verses addressed to him 
by the scurrilous “Tom” Brown, who in- 
fested literature in the days of Queen Anne : 

Thou cur, half French, half English breed, 
Thou mongrel of Parnassus ! 
He was born in Exeter, in 1649, of respect- 
able parents, who destixfed him for the 
profession of the law. As he grew to the 
proper age, he found that he had no love 
for the legal studies that were necessary to 
qualify him for success as an attorney, and 
that an unlucky impediment in his speech 
deprived him of all hope of distinguishing 
himself at the bar. He was, however, in 
possession of a small patrimony which 
enabled him to pay his way in the world 
without the necessity of earning his daily 
bread, and in his youth, having nothing 
better to do, he took to writing verses to 
the ladies with whom he flirted, and in 
making himself agreeable generally to the 
society of the rich and powerful, to which 
he managed to gain admittance. He not 
only wrote songs to old and popular melo- 
dies, but he sang them—an accomplish- 
ment which was not affected by the stutter 
or stammer, which only afflicted him in 
conversation. The same “Tom” Brown 
who reviled at his parentage railed also 
at the impediment in his speech, and 
in his New Maxims of Conversation, 
alluding to him under the name of 
Chaerilus, said: “There’s nothing like 
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bearing an injury or a jest heroically. ‘The 
town,’ says Chaerilus ‘may d-d-d-damn me 
for a poet, but they s-s-s-sing my songs 
for all that.’” He was about seven-and- 
twenty years of age, known in London 
society as an agreeable man about town, 
and noted for his wit, when he produced a 
comedy called The Fond Husband ; or, the 
Plotting Sisters. The play met with a de- 
cided success, and so pleased King Charles 
theSecond, that heattended the performance 
during three successive nights. D’Urfey 
does not appear to have been personally 
known to the king until this time, but the 
popularity of the comedy, and the amuse- 
ment which Charles found in it, caused him 
to express a wish to make the acquaint- 
ance of the author. D’Urfey was therefore 
formally introduced to the Merry Monarch. 
The king was nearly twenty years his 
senior, but was as youthful in his pleasures 
and his vices as his younger companion. 
His majesty was exceedingly fond of music, 
which he had studied in the days of his 
exile, and in which he was more or less 
proficient. ‘‘ The king,” says Mr. Chappell 
in his Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
“ knew enough of music to take his part in 
any easy composition, and, after his restora- 
tion, would sometimes sing duets. with 
‘that stupendous base,’ Mr. Gostling, of 
the Chapel Royal, the Duke of York, 
afterwards James the Second, accompany- 
ing them on the guitar. The Hon. Roger 
North says that Charles ‘was a professed 
lover of music, but of the dancing kind 
only, and had an utter detestation of 
fancies,’ or other compositions in the fugal 
style ; and, not the less so, from an un- 
successful entertainment of that kind given 
him by Secretary Williamson,’ after which 
the secretary had no peace, for the king, as 
His way was, could not forbear whetting 
his wit upon the subject of the fancy 
music, and its patron the secretary. He 
would not allow the matter to be disputed 
upon the point of meliority, but ran all 
down by saying, ‘Have I not ears?’ He 
could not bear any music to which he could 
not keep time, and that he constantly did 
to all that was presented to him ; and, for 
the most part, heard it standing. Pepys 
described him as beating time with his 
hand ‘all along the anthem,’ in the 
Chapel Royal, and Dr. Tudway accuses the 
young composers of his chapel of having 
so far given way to the king's French taste, 
as to introduce dancing movements and 
theatrical corantos into their anthems.” 
Charles established a private orchestra 





composed of four-and-twenty fiddlers, and at 
the after-dinner performances of this band, 
that cost him or the nation between one 
thousand five hundred to two thousand 
pounds per annum in salaries to the 
artists, D’Urfey was a constant attendant. 
He speedily grew into such high favour, 
that he not only sang to the king, but 
sang with him. They often held the 
music-sheet between them, as they stood 
side by side before the courtly company of 
ladies and gentlemen, in whose society the 
king was accustomed to pass a portion of 
the evening. D’Urfey often accompanied 
the king in his afternoon peregrinations in 
the Mall of the St. James’s Park, walking 
arm in arm with him, and his dogs and some 
of his courtiers following behind. Wherever 
the king went, D’Urfey was engaged to 
sing to him, or otherwise to entertain 
him, whether at Windsor, at Newmarket, 
at Winchester, or at the houses of the 
nobility to which he was invited. In 
the five collections of the songs which 
D’Urfey issued from time to time during 
the king’s life, most of which were re- 
issued with the coarse title—though not 
coarse to that age—of Laugh and Grow 
Fat, or Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
many of them are marked as having been 
“sung to the king.” Until the year 1685, 
when Charles died of an apoplectic stroke, 
in his fifty-sixth year, D’ Urfey never lost 
the king’s favour; which, however, took no 
more substantial form than that of a smile, 
a word of welcome, an invitation to supper 
or to a drinking-bout, though possibly he 
might have made his favourite a lord or 
even a duke, if the favourite had been un- 
wise enough to wish it. 

After the king’s death D’Urfey still 
maintained a connection, though less 
intimate, with the Court, and wrote and 
sang songs to please King James the 
Second, who was not quite so convivial, but 
almost as dissolute a person as his pre- 
decessor. Indeed, it appears, on the 
authority of D’Urfey himself, in the preface 
to his collected “ Pills,” that his favour as 
a Court singer extended still farther than 
the reign of James the Second, for he 
boasts that ‘“‘he performed some of his 
own things before their Majesties King 
Charles the Second, King James, King 
William, Queen Mary, Queen Anne, and 
Prince George of Denmark, and never 
quitted the royal presence without happy 
and commendable approbation.” He did 
not, however, inform the world whether the | 
happy approbation was strengthened by 
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_ golden guineas, There was a report 
current, however, that Queen Anne gave 
him fifty guineas for writing and singing 
to her a satirical song on the Princess 
Sophia, Electress and Duchess Dowager of 
Hanover, the mother of King George the 
First. Atthetimethe verses were written, the 
princess was eighty years of age, and next 
heir to the British throne, a circumstance 
which did not recommend her to the love 
or good opinion of the actual sovereign. 


The crown’s far too weighty, 
For shoulders of eighty, 

She could not sustain such a trophy. 
Her hand, too, already 
Has grown so unsteady, 
She can’t hold a sceptre, 
So Providence kept her 

Away from old Dowager Sophy. 


This vile doggerel, written in the vilest 
taste, or want of taste, turning into vulgar 
ridicule the physical infirmities of a 
venerable lady, was almost as discreditable 
to the Queen who paid for it, as to the 
venal scribe who wrote it, and is only cited 
as a specimen of D’Urfey’s so-called talents, 
and the uses to which he applied them. 
It must be said, however, for Tom D’Urfey, 
that in despite of his literary demerits, he 
must have possessed personal good qualities 
and amiable traits of character, to have in- 
duced such eminent contemporaries as 
Pope,Steele, and Addison to speak as kindly 
of him as they did. Pope, ina letter dated 
the 10th of April, 1710, when D’Urfey was 
in his sixty-first year, thus wrote of him : 

“T have not quoted one Latin author 
since I came down, but have learned with- 
out book a song of Mr. Thomas D’Urfey’s, 
who is your only poet of tolerable repu- 
tation in this country. He makes all the 
merriment in our entertainments, and but 
for him there would be so miserable a 
dearth of catches, that I fear they would 
put either the parson or me upon making 
some for’em. Any man of any quality is 
heartily welcome to the best topeing-table 
of our gentry, who can roar out some rhap- 
sodies Of his works .. ; Alas, sir, neither 
you with your Ovid, nor I with my Statius, 
can amuse a whole board of justices and 
extraordinary squires, or gain one hum 
of approbation or laugh of admiration. 
‘These things,’ they would say, ‘are too 
studious ; they may do well enough with 
such as love reading, but give us your 
ancient poet, Mr. D’Urfey.’” 

Three years later, when the guineas of the 
Queen, and all other patrons and patronesses 
of his muse, had ceased to flow into his 
empty coffers, a generous notice of him, 
written by Addison, appeared in Number 





Sixty-seven of the Guardian, under date 
of May 28th,1713. This article, otherwise 
remarkable, was the first ever contributed 
to that journal by its celebrated author. 
Addison, with an excess of good-nature 
only to be excused in so eminent a critic 
by the fact that D’Urfey was in distress, 
and that a little extra warmth of praise 
from so distinguished a man was calculated 
to enlist the public in his favour, compared 
him to Pindar. He spoke of D’Urfey as 
an old man, though he was but sixty-four, 
and remarked that “curious observers had 
often noted that poets were generally long- 
lived, and ran beyond the usual age of 
man, if not cut off by some accident or 
excess, as Anacreon was, in the midst of a 
very merry old age, when he was choked 
by a grape-stone. Our countryman, Mr. 
D’Urfey,” he added, “is still living, and in 
a blooming old age, that still promises 
many musical productions, for, if I am not 
mistaken, our British swan will sing to the 
last. I lately received a visit from my 
good old friend and contemporary. As 
we both flourished together in King Charles 
the Second’s reign, we diverted ourselves 
with the remembrance of several par- 
ticulars that passed in the world before 
the greater part of our readers were born, 
and could not but smile to think how 
insensibly we were grown into a couple of 
venerable old gentlemen, Tom observed 
to me that, after having written more odes 
than Horace, and about four times as many 
comedies as Terence, he was reduced to 
great difficulties by the importunities of a 
set of men (his creditors) who had of late 
years furnished him with the accommoda- 
tion, and would not, as he said, be paid 
with a song.” Under the circumstances 
Addison suggested a theatrical benefit on 
his behalf, and the reproduction of his firat 
play, The Plotting Sisters, which had so 
greatly pleased King Charles the Second. 
He lost no time in carrying out the project, 
and “in order to extricate his old friend, 
immediately sent for three directors of the 
playhouse, and desired them thus in their 
turn: Do a good office for a man who, in 
Shakespeare’s phrase, had often filled their 
mouths, meaning, with pleasantry and con- 
ceits.” The benefit was fixed for the 18th 
of June ensuing ; a period of three weeks 
being allowed for the necessary prepara- 
tions, and the due manipulation of the 
multifarious agents of publicity. On the 
morning of the performance, Sir Richard 
Steele, also writing in the Guardian, 
followed up the work begun by Addison, 
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and concluded an article in favour of the 
play; and of the play-writer, by stating 
*‘ that his friend had in The Plotting Sisters 
shown himself a master, and made not 
only the characters of the play, but the 
furniture of the house contribute to the 
main design. He has made excellent use 
of a table with a carpet, and the key of a 
closet. With these two implements, which 
would perhaps have been overlooked by 
an ordinary writer, he has contrived the 
most natural perplexities that ever were 
presented on the stage... . The characters 
in this play cannot choose but make it a very 
pleasant entertainment, and the decorating 
of singing and dancing will more than re- 
pay the good-nature of those who make an 
honest man a visit of two merry hours, to 
make his following year unpainful.” 

All the actors and managers entered 
cordially into the project ; the public was 
favourably inclined; the house was well 
attended, and the result was a pecuniary 
success. But there were still ten years of 
life left to Tom D’Urfey, who, having 
either squandered or otherwise lost his 
small patrimony, was often reduced to 
sore straits. to pay his butcher and 
his baker. The comparative favour be- 
stowed upon him by Queen Anne was 
not continued into the reign of George 
the First. He had not only written 
scutrilously of the King’s mother, but 
he had lost his power to please, and 
had no longer the health, the spirits, or 
the voice to set the table in a roar, or 
to play the part of a professed wit and 
punster. He had, moreover, outlived his 
popularity, and the grandsons of the men 
of King Charles’s time neither sang his 
songs nor even knew his name. He 
lingered in obscurity, in poverty, and, it 
is supposed, in penury, until 1723, when 
he died, and was buried in the churchyard 
of St. James’s, Piccadilly, where a stone 
was put up, with the inscription, “Tom 
D’Urfey. Dyed February ye 26th, 1723.” 
An epigram—called an ‘‘ epitaph ”—upon 
him was published three years afterwards in 
‘* Miscellaneous Poems by Several Hands,” 


in which his age is represented as seventy. 


only, and in which also he is accused of 
‘‘ great thirst ”—a failing, however, which 
was very common in that age and for more 
than a hundred years afterwards : 


Here lies the Lyric, who with tale and song 
Did life to three score years and ten prolong. 
His tales were pleasant, and his song was sweet, 
His heart was cheerful, but his thirst was great. 
Grieve, reader, grieve, that he too soon grew old ! 
His song has ended, and his tale is told. 





Of the many songs written by D’Urfey, 
two only have retained their popularity— 
The Brave Men of Kent, and In Summer 
Time When Flowers Do Spring. A still 
greater favourite than either of these, 
Dame Durden, is sometimes erroneously 
attributed to D’Urfey, from its marked 
resemblance to his style of writing; but 
the author remains unknown. Had it been 
written by D’Urfey he would most assuredly 
have claimed it, for bashfulness and want 
of belief in himself were not among his 
virtues—or his faults. 

Charles Morris was born in 1746—the 
year of the battle of Culloden—in the 
twentieth of the reign of George the Second, 
and.entered the army about 1766 or 1767, 
having had interest enough to procure a 
subaltern’s commission in the then, as now, 
fashionable regiment of Life Guards. But 
he was no warrior. The military life had 
no attractions for him, except that his 
commission in a fashionable regiment pro- 
cured him a facile entrance into the good 
society to which he might not, perhaps, 
have been otherwise able to attain. He 
was still in early manhood when he retired 
from the service with the rank and the 
half-pay of a captain, and devoted the 
remainder of his long life to the con- 
vivialities of the very “fast” and highly- 
aristocratic circles of which the Prince of 
Wales was the predominant spirit. Captain 
Morris wasatrue Sybarite—taking life easily 
—finding his chief pleasure in eating, drink- 
ing, talking, or rather scandal-mongering, in 
writing inferior songs in prosaic phrase- 
ology, and singing them willingly with a 
powerful voice and in a pleasing manner. 
His aristocratic boon companions only 
asked to be amused, and cared little for 
the character of the amusement, provided 
they could be made to laugh, or perhaps 
only to languidly smile at such entertain- 
ments as the buffoons and punsters were 
pleased to afford them. The chief haunts of 
Captain Morris were the Beefsteak and 
Dilettanti Clubs, to both of which the 
Prinee of Wales was a frequent visitor. 
These clubs were not on the model of those 
of the present time. The members were not 
lodged in palaces which they. frequented 
only to read the newspaper, to play whist 
or billiards occasionally, and to dine most 
commonly alone, but social clubs for gen- 
tlemen, where the members principally 
met to dine at one table, and to drink far 
more than was good for them. To give 
toasts, often coarse, always free, and 
sometimes harmlessly sentimental; to 
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make speeches, to pass around the bottle, 
and either to sing songs or to listen to 
them, werethe amusements of the members, 
often prolonged from the dinner-hour to 
the dawn of the following morning, when 
possibly one-half of the ‘‘ jolly companions” 
had to be led home to beds which they 
were too often unable to reach without 
assistance. In addition to the Beefsteak 
Club and the Dilettanti, held at the Star 
and Garter, the old tavern that stood some- 
where near the site of the Atheneum, 
the Travellers,’ and the Reform Clubs of 
our day, the prince established a third 
convivial society, under the title of the 
“Je ne sais quoi” Club. In celebration 
of its first meeting the captain wrote a 
silly song in sixteen stanzas, of which the 
two following may serve as samples. They 
are neither better nor worse than scores of 
others with which the too facile scribbler 
amused or possibly bored his contem- 
poraries. In those days such wretched stuff 
was accepted as poetry, by the good- 
natured idlers of the town. 


In all the blest commerce of friendship or love, 
In the court or the cottage, the world or the grove, 
In all countries or ages that man ever saw, _ 
The soul’s sweet attraction, the Je ne sais quoi. 


For our rites a new tutelar god we’ve in view, 
Neither Egypt, nor Athens, nor Rome ever knew, 
As a sacred libation we’ll pour out with awe, 

On the altar of Bacchus, the Je ne sais quoi. 


With such verses as these, of which the 
captain could produce unlimited quantities, 
and with which he has filled two volumes, 
first published in 1840, under the title 
of Lyra Urbanica, the members of the 
three clubs that were favoured by the 
Prince of Wales, were entertained eve 
evening, whichever of the clubs held revel. 
The captain had a good voice, and he made 
the most and the best of it. He was 
always willing, if not anxious to sing, and 
managed to please his not too fastidious or 
critical listeners by his invariable good- 
humour and contagious cheerfulness. In 
a note to his lines in celebration of the 
election of the Prince of Wales to’ the 
honours of the Beefsteak Club, the captain 
describes himself as “the father of the 
fold,” or the oldest member. In that 
character he undertook to chant the praises 
of beef as an article of diet. 


While thus we boast a general creed 
Tn honour of our shrine, sir, 
You'll find the world long since agreed 
That beef is food divine, sir. 
And British fame still tells afar, 
This truth where’er she wanders, 
For wine, for women, and for war, 
Beefsteaks make Alexanders. 


His “muse,” as the gallant captain 





always dubs his fearful propensity for 
writing bad verses, was wholly a pagan 
one, and like that of Anacreon, had but 
two topics—those of love and wine, Venus 
and Bacchus, with an occasional allusion 
to the friendship formed at the convivial 
board by the agencies of the bottle. ‘Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” 
was the whole sum and substance of his 
philosophy, if such it can be called. He 
was nothing if not a toper, and a three- 


-bottle man, though he was never known to 


be intoxicated. “ Dum vivimus vivamus ” 
continued to be the burden of his song, 
until he ceased writing, or, as he modestly 
but not inappropriately called it, ‘‘ scrawl- 
ing,” at about the age of ninety. In the 
preface to Lyra Urbanica he wrote, and 
the passage is only quoted as a specimen 
alike of his philosophy and his English : 

“ Tt will be seen that the words ‘wisdom’ 
and ‘reason’ are often placed in these 
pieces under the jest of the muse, I beg 
therefore to observe that by these words 
I do not mean the sound perfection of the 
understanding, or that just and moral ex- 
cellence which makes at once the worth 
and glory of the human mind, but that 


affected sage formality and disheartening 


monitory dulness which the sour and 
saturnine moralist is ever opposing to mirth 
and recreation. As it will be seen, per- 
haps, that I make the quickening inspira- 
tion of wine the awakening cause of the 
heart’s worthiest emotions and sweetest 
gratifications, I must here, in vindication, 
remark that it is from a wish to give the 
pensive, gloomy, world-worn breast a more 


Ty | gay and vivid perception of the fair side of 


human condition, and awaken it to a 
brighter aspect of nature, that I recommend 
the depressed spirit a sip in the care- 
repelling fountain, but not to dim the 
brightness produced from the sparkling 
drop by the heavy clouds of intemperate 
stupidity.” 

When the Prince of Wales succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his father, the 
captain thought it his duty, as the laureate 
of the Beefsteak Club, and of the Je ne 
sais quoi, to celebrate the event in cha- 
racteristic verse, which he did in the 
following style : 

Fame, ever on wing to mark worth far and near, 

With her proud list in hand flew in ecstasy here, 

In haste Immortality’s volume unfurl’d 

And stamp'd the great name that hath rescued 

the world. 

George the Fourth, of Great Britain, whose wise 


ordered plan 
Redeemed the lost blessings of earth and of man. 


In the last stanza of the eight of which 
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this egregious ode is compounded, the 
captain celebrates the final defeat of the 
great Napoleon by the agency of George 
the Fourth—who, when a little the worse 
for his too copious indulgence in old port 
and Madeira, at the symposia of the 
Beefsteak Club, sometimes imagined and 
boasted that he had been present at the 
battle of Waterloo— 

Rise, and fill to my toast, and this darling of 

m 
Who end to the world its great order and 


frame, 
Whose firm British virtue still braved the storm’s 


blast, 
Till brought to his feet the world’s tyrant at 
t 


Gunes the Fourth, of Great Britain, whose wise 
ordered plan 
Redeemed the lost blessings of earth and of man. 
When this inspired effusion, of which the 
captain is said to have been unusually proud, 
proceeded from his pen, he was in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, and the light 
of his never very brilliant fame had become 
dimmed, either by the lapse of time, or by 
the fumes and vapours of the bottle. But 
it was neither the worst nor the last of the 
compositions with which he favoured the 
small, though highly-appreciative public of 
the three clubs that he frequented. Though 
George the Fourth knew him so well, 
William the Fourth knew him not at all— 
a fact which he deplored when he finally, 
under the pressure of advancing years, left 
London for the country, in a “scrawl,” 
which he entitled My Adieu to the Town: 
Well, here’s a parting cup ! 
Adieu to London town. 
One king set me up, 
*Tother king knocked me down. 


With one I laughed and played, 
With t’other I sob and sigh. 


At this period of his life, he wrote of 
himself apparently with much truth and 
candour : 

T am an old bacchanal quite worn out, 
Once leader of men a jolly bout ; 

But the game’s all up, and the show’s gona by, 
And now an old bore and a twaddle am I, 
He records that when on the verge of 
ninety years of age, an earnest request was 
sent to him from the members of the 
Beefsteak Club that he would appear once 
more amongst them before he quitted the 
world. He complied with the request, and 
as usual let off a song in commemora- 
tion of the event. He finally retired to 
Brockham, in Surrey, a little village on 
the banks of the Mole, where he died in 

the ninety-third year of his age. 

Thus lived and thus died an epicurean of 
the nineteenth century, after an eminently 





pleasant and eminently useless existence 
prolonged for nearly a quarter of a century 
beyond the scripturally allotted period of 
three score and ten. No doubt an 
adequate income, a more than adequate 
stomach, and an extraordinarily good con- 
stitution enabled the gallant and gay 
captain to gain so striking a victory over 
Time. In addition to the three great 
advantages we have just enumerated, the 
captain possessed an equable temper, and 
never allowed troubles of any kind to 
ruffle its serenity. He made the best 
of everything, took disappointment calmly 
and easily, and had his reward, if reward 
it were, in a long life, to which any 
serious trouble was a stranger. Of the 
many rhymed effusions with which he 
flooded the small social world of which he 
was a member, one only has reached our 
times, remembered for one quotable line, 
and one only : 

Tn town let me live, then, in town let me die, 

For in truth I can’t relish the country, not I ; 

If one must have a villa in summer to dwell, 

Oh give me the sweet, shady side of Pall Mall. 

This is but poor stuff, though the last 
line is often cited by people who know 
nothing whatever of its author. 

Of the court poets—one the favourite 
of Charles the Second, the other of George 
the Fourth—the favourite of Charles was 
incomparably the better man and the better 
poet. Tom D'Urfey’s pretty little song, 
In Summer Time When Flowers Do Spring 
—which deservedly finds a place in every 
collection of English lyrics—is worth more 
than all that the gay Captain Morris ever 
perpetrated in the two volumes which he 
has given to a world, which has been by 
no means grateful for the gift. 





AN INDUSTRIAL HOME, 


One of the great problems of modern 
life is, What to do with the boys? and 
although it is quite possible that the sister 
problem, What shall we do with our girls ? 
presents as many difficulties for solution, 
yet this last does not come in our way at 
present in any crying manner. The girls 
are more patient, they are not so constantly 
in evidence as the boys, who, if not always 
kept occupied in work or in play, are sure 
to fall into that Satanic mischief which Dr. 
Watts, as well as our individual experience, 
assures us is constantly provided ‘“ for 
idle hands to do.” 

Just now we had with us boys of every 
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grade and class. The streets were swarm- 
ing with those home from the holidays, the 
smart little public-schoolboys, with their 
clean collars, and tall hats, and superbly 
mannish expression of countenance ; the 
blue-coat boys, whom use has inured to 
their yellow stockings ; the less pronounced 
young gentlemen from Dr. Birch’s academy; 
the decayed victualler’s boys; and the 
youths from the Ancient Buffaloes’ School. 
In addition to all these, more or less 
visitors and guests, there were the swarms 
of -boys from the national and board 
schools, who employed their vacation 
mostly in traversing the streets in little 
bands, making a kind of rough music on 
the area railings of their wealthier neigh- 
bours, while speculating as to what those 
neighbours were in the way of having 
cooked for luncheon or dinner, or perhaps 
stonily watching, with allowable envy, the 
snug parties of little folk assembling in 
cheerful rooms bright with fires and lights, 
and gay with enviable toys. And besides 
all these we have still to deal with the real 
nomads of the town, the bands of wild 
and wandering Bedouins of the streets. 

In the dusk of evening these wandering 
bands may be met with, flitting about 
open spaces, and especially about morsels 


of waste land crossed by railway-arches, 
which last afford rare advantages in the 


way of evading policemen. A fire is built 
in some sheltered corner, and the little 
gang of boys crouches and clusters about it, 
while they share among them, perhaps, the 
proceeds of some petty pilfering expedition 
directed against the shopkeepers of the 
neighbourhood. When the weather is 
warm and dry, the open arches afford suf- 
ficient shelter for the night ; at other times 
there are stables and shops, or rag-pickers’ 
stores, where it is easy to find a corner in 
which to curl up and sleep ; or if fortune 
has been propitious, and a few pence have 
been earnt by a casual job of any kind, the 
luxury of the “ kip,” or common lodging- 
house, is attainable, with its kitchen'full of 
warmth, and flavour, and company. 

Few of these wandering boys are abso- 
Tutely homeless. They are mostly “bad 
boys” who have quarrelled with parental 
control, often enough with a wild energy 
about them that makes restraint insupport- 
able. It would be unjust perhaps to blame 
the parents of such children for their want 
of influence over them, for what a child 
learns from the world outside, it grasps 
and believes in, far more than any teach- 
ings of its parents ; and the atmosphere of 





the world in which these little waifs are 
brought up, is not one of self-restraint or 
self-control. And a costermonger, who 
has to keep up a perpetual fight. for his 
living, but who has so far earnt it honestly, 
may feel aggrieved with the direction of 
affairs in general if his son takes to evil 
courses, but it is difficult to see how he can 
help it. ‘He hadn’t ought to be such a 
bad one,” alleged the father of a boy 
against whom some delinquency had been 
brought home. “All his brothers have 
turned out well, and this one had the stick 
more than any of them.” And there is 
reason in the plea; the man had followed 
the traditions of his class in the bringing 
up of his boys, and what else could he have 
done ? 

It is quite possible that one of these 
wandering boys may escape all the perils 
that threaten to cut short his career of 
freedom ; he may successfully evade both 
policeman and board-school inspector 
—neither of which functionaries perhaps 
is very anxious to have him in his 
hands—until he has reached the age when 
he can neither be sent to an industrial 
school as a truant, or to a reformatory as a 
youthful offender ; and in that case he pro- 
bably developes into the prowling rough, 
incapable of any sustained labour, and 
driven to provide for his daily wants by 
various immoral and unlawful expedients. 
But happily the chances are that sooner or 
later the wild urchin is caught, very happily 
for him if without stain of crime. Perhaps 
some active official hauls him up before the 
magistrate, who may, under recent legisla- 
tion, on proof that he associates with bad 
characters, order him to be sent to an in- 
dustrial school. Or he may have haply 
got upon the list of the school-board officer, 
and be brought up as an incorrigible truant, 
with the same result. In a third case the 
boy may have relations or neighbours 
anxious to reclaim him, or come under the 
notice of some philanthropist, and then, 
although probably with considerable diffi- 
culty, a place may be found for him as a 
voluntary inmate of an industrial school. 

And after? What becomes of our little 
scapegrace, after the door of the industrial 
school has once opened to admit him, 
sullen and mutinous, and yet with his 
little heart quaking and trembling within 
him, as some small nestling in the hand of 
stern humanity ? 

The process of moulding these little 
waifs and strays into decent members of 
society is being energetically carried on in 
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many directions. Altogether in England 
and Wales there exist some two hundred 
schools of this type, sixty-four of which 
are reformatory schools for boys who have 
been convicted of petty offences, and a 
hundred and thirty-six industrial schools 
where boys who have no such blot upon 
their characters are received and trained. 
And these vary in size from Feltham, with 
seven hundred and twenty boys, to cottage 
homes, where only twenty or thirty are 
taken. On the whole it strikes us that these 
schools with moderate numbers are likely 
to be more successful than those huge 
establishments, where an inflexible routine 
takes the place of more direct human 
influence. But wherever the boy may be 
sent, it is pretty certain that he will soon 
catch the spirit of the boys by whom he is 
surrounded, and that, if this spirit be bright 
and good, half the work of training is 
accomplished. Only this spirit is one that 
cannot be had ready-made; it is the result 
of long, painstaking effort on the part of 
the ruling intelligence that directs the 


school. 


Now, on the chance of meeting with our 
little Arab once more, let us visit the Boys’ 
Home in Regent’s Park Road, which is 
just a stone’s-throw from the Chalk Farm 
Station, that has an almost antique 
flavour about it among railway-stations, 
with memories of the days when railways 
were jealously excluded from the heart 
of London, and when the great cutting 
through Camden Town was regarded as a 
wonder of engineering skill. And here on 
the rising ground the air seems fresher 
and purer than elsewhere; and there is 
Primrose Hill, with its sweep of green- 
sward, a little morsel of primeval country 
surrounded by the great desert of houses. 

The building we are looking out for 
does not strike the eye by any magnificence 
in its proportions, it might indeed be 
passed unnoticed unless looked for ; a three- 
cornered block of houses, interided for 
shops, no doubt, originally, but with the 
shop-fronts all run into one, and the backs 
of little boys dimly to be discerned through 
the frosted glass. At the entrance is a 
little industrial exposition, consisting of 
the various articles which the boys have 
had a hand in making: the tables, the 
lounging - chairs, the bookstands, all of 
which are solid and workmanlike in make. 
The superintendent leads the way, and 
passing through a swing-door, we are at 
once in the workroom, in the midst of the 
boys—the full lengths of the boys whose 





backs we have just before dimly seen 
through the glass—little boys who are 
stitching away merrily, like elves in the 
fairy tale. At one end, on the regular 
tailor’s board, a bluff, good-humoured looking 
journeyman—or perhaps he is a master, but, 
anyhow, looking portentously large among 
these little folk—sits cross-legged, after the 
manner of tailors, while several elder youths, 
cross-legged also on the same shop-board, 
represent the skilled element in the work- 
shop. These elder boys are apprentices 
regularly bound to the business, while 
below, on the general level, stand and sit 
the rest of the elves, who are patching, 
piecing, darning, sewing on buttons, and 
stitching up rents, all under the eye of a 
pleasant-looking matron, and under the 
direct superintendence of a fine sandy cat, 
who blinks knowingly over the scene. Here 
are warmth, cheerfulness, human society, 
and human interests, while the dull grey 
light from outside, and the sudden clatter 
of rain against the window-panes, marks 
the contrast between life here and in the 
street outside. 

In the comfortable and perhaps luxurious 
homes of the wealthier classes, where the 
same contrast often presents itself in still 
greater force between the comfort within 
and the want outside, the thought some- 
times intrudes, how precarious is all this 
brightness and pleasantness of existence, 
all depending, perhaps, on one feeble human 
life, or on social conditions that may 
change at any moment! But here in this 
workshop there is a feeling of solidity. 
These tailor-boys, with ordinary good con- 
duct, will be able to make a living for 
themselves anywhere. The boys, indeed, 
cannot all be tailors, but they all will 
attain sufficient skill to patch and repair 
their own clothes, and that is an accom- 
plishment which will stand them in good 
stead in any part of the world in which 
they may be thrown. 

But to pass into the room beyond, where 
you may fancy that all the boys are having 
a game of hunt-the-slipper, with the accom- 
paniment of ‘Cobbler, cobbler, mend my 
shoe, get it done by half-past two.” In 
reality everything is perfectly quiet, but 
the spirit of the strain seems to have got 
into the boys’ elbows, as they work away 
busily, hammering, stitching, and thump- 
ing. Here, too, are the same gradations of 
rank as in the tailor’s shop—the skilled 
shoemaker, a master of his craft, the three 
or four apprentices, who are learning the 
business thoroughly, and the younger boys 
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who, anyhow, learn to cobble, and may be 
apprenticed themselves by-and-by with good 
conduct. 

There are boys who have a turn for 
tailoring and shoemaking, but for the 
great majority it seems that the cherished 
aspiration is towards carpentering. A 
healthy sign, surely, which shows that, after 
all, the wandering boy of the streets 
shares the general nature of boys under 
happier conditions. For what can be 


more delightful to the average boy than- 


the making of shavings and chips—what 
music pleasanter than the swish of the 
plane and the hoarse voice of the saw ? 

These are the sounds that greet the 
ear as we enter the carpenter’s workshop, 
which istrulya boys’ bower of pleasure,with 
its fresh smell of deals and shavings, and 
the evidence of skill and craft in the dis- 
jointed members of chairs and tables, in 
the frameworks of cases and fittings, of 
horses too, whether for hanging clothes 
upon or for prancing upon nursery floors. 
Here the head carpenter presides at the 
bench, scrutinising joints and dovetails 
with a calm and quiet eye, while the 
apprentices are at work with chisel and 
saw, and other boys are helping with a due 
sense of the importance of their work. 
Now these apprentices, it is satisfactory to 
learn, have no difficulty when out of their 
time in getting remunerative employment. 
But then, of all the lads who aspire to be 
carpenters, only a few can be chosen. 
There must be a natural aptitude of hand 
and eye, or the best training will not pro- 
duce a good carpenter. And then there 
is a limit soon reached in the work which 
can be provided for the carpenter’s shop ; 
for while the little tailors find abundant 
occupation in making and mending the 
clothes of the whole establishment of boys, 
and the shoemaker-elves in making shoes 
for themselves and their comrades, yet 
the home has no such constant demand 
for chairs and tables, and hence for work 
for its carpenters it must rely upon de- 
mand from the outside. And in this way 
people might help the home without any 
Sacrifice on their own part—that is, by 
purchasing some of the many articles of 
use or ornament which are made on the pre- 
mises, and thus with a brisk demand more 
lads might be able to enter this pleasant 
and useful career. 

But there is a more rough and ready 
workshop down below in the basement, 
where every boy’s instinct for cutting and 
chopping may have full range for its 





exercise. This is the firewood shop, with 
a handsome gas-engine at work at one 
end, working easily without noise or fuss, 
and driving a circular saw, which, under the 
management of an elder boy, is sawing up 
planks of wood into firewood lengths. 
A peculiar industry this, and one confined 
chiefly to London itself. Other great cities 
manage to light their fires with waste wood 
of various kinds, but the London house- 
wife is firmly wedded to the neat little 
bundles of split deal, all of the same length, 
and very much of the same model. A 
very little experience in lighting London 
fires will make you familiar with the 
exact mould of each particular form, and 
you wonder how the makers manage to 
get the same shaped bits into each bundle. 
Now these bundles of firewood are of such 
constant demand, that a circulating medium 
might almost be made of them, like the 
brick tea of Mongolia. And thus the 
managers of these homes find in the cutting 
of firewood a safe and fairly remunerative 
occupation, which enables them to keep all 
their little hands employed without glut- 
ting the market. And the very smallest 
boys can help at this ; and so this firewood 
shop is full of life and energy, the gas- 
engine setting the pace of the work, which 
keeps them all in motion, although, per- 
haps, each pair of bright eyes is fixed upon 
the stranger who enters, in questioning 
intentness. 

Now that we have got a good number of 
these boys together, we may notice that 
they are all of the general type of London 
boys, as like as so many peas, you would 
say, only that is always the impression 
when a number of the same tribe of men 
are seen together. But almost all the boys 
have the sallow London faces, the dark lank 
hair—the type of feature that seems to 
make its appearance in a single generation 
of London life, and that, curiously enough, 
seems to revert rather to Celtic than Saxon 
models, . Sharp as needles, too, you would 
say of most of them, and in that way able 
to “ walk round ” the stately youths of the 
upper-class schools; of an excellent type 
indeed for making their way in the world, 
if the chaplain and masters can provide 
them with sufficient ballast in the way of a 
due knowledge of right and wrong. 

At any rate it is comforting to find that 
these boys drawn from the London streets, 
and coming here, many of them, with the 
reputation of being completely incorrigible, 
rarely give any difficulty when they are 
once within the influence of the school. 
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They find something to do, something use- 
ful that they can see the good of, and they 
do it. They find discipline—which they 
can understand and enter into readily—a 
semi-military organisation in companies and 
squads, which flatters their self-respect, and 
they find a system under which each boy 
fares well or ill, according to his diligence 
and good conduct. 

In the same way the report of their 
physical condition is encouraging. The 
boys as they enter, are perhaps backward 
in growth and physique, the result of poor 
and irregular diet—a vegetarian diet 
principally, and not enough of that. But 
once within the home they increase fairly 
well in stature and weight. For they get 
beef, not in extravagant quantities, for 
five ounces of cooked meat four times a 
week is not a Gargantuan allowance, while 
suet-pudding, soup, and bread-and-cheese, 
in their turns, take the place of meat at 
the mid-day meal. This, with plenty of 
bread-and-dripping, or perhaps treacle, 
with three-quarters of a pint of coffee, tea, 
or cocoa, at breakfast and supper, forms a 
diet simple but sufficient. 

From the workshops to the schoolroom 
is the next transition—the schoolroom, 
which is also used as a chapel on Sundays, 
when there is a bright choral service that 
many residents in the neighbourhood are 
glad to attend—for the school is the neces- 
sary accompaniment of the workshop. Of 
school the boys get three hours a day, the 
smaller boys having school in the morning 
and work in the afternoon, while the bigger 
ones take the reverse order. At this 
moment, however, the boys are all let 
loose—you can hear them shouting in the 
playground, and there is nothing more in- 
teresting to be seen than the boys’ table of 
good conduct marks, the names all arranged 
according to the companits to which the 
boys belong ; of which there are four, each 
about thirty strong. Each boy may earn 
a good conduct mark per day, a course 
which brings him honours in the way of 
badges of distinction, besides some solid 
advantages in the way of pocket-money. 
To the most worthy also are allotted what 
are called the Truro outfits, sums amount- 
ing to about seven pounds ten shillings, 
given when the boys leave the school to go 
out into the world. The hall, by the way, 
which serves as chapel and schoolroom, is 
also known as the Truro Hall, having been 
built with a grant from Lady Truro’s 
grand bequest to poor and friendless boys. 

But, after all, the distinction most 





valued by the boys is the purely honorary 
one of being inscribed upon the shield of 
honour that hangs in the hall as the best 
athlete of the year, and this draws atten- 
tion to the great advantages of the Boys’ 
Home in the way of athletic training. 
And athleticism, which has perhaps rather 
declined in estimation among the higher ° 
classes, seems to have developed wonder- 
fully with the lower strata of society. The 
artisans, as we knew them of old, rarely 
cared for athletics, but their sons, who 
have practically discarded the pipe and the 
pot, are often found among the cricket and 
football players, and form more and more 
the bulk of recruits to the volunteer 
ee. 
his reflection brings us to the play- 
ground, where the boys are climbing and 
swinging in a fine open court, with a great 
pile of deals on one side of it, destined 
for the firewood-shop. In summer the 
boys have an hour’s gymnastics a day, as 
well as half an hour’s drill, performing 
their manual exercise with wooden rifles; 
and, when the boys march out with the 
band at their head, the sight is something 
imposing. The band is naturally a great 
subject of pride to the boys, and its strains 
brighten up life’s dull stream not only for 
the home, but for its neighbours round 
about. And it is another means of pro- 
moting a start in life for its inmates. For 
the band-boys are in great request among 
the regimental bands of the British army. 
Those who in this way enter the army 
seem to like it. Here, anyhow, is the un- 
biassed testimony of one of the old boys 
writing back to his honie : 
‘Please tell all the band-boys that the 


army is the best place they can come to. 


We have such games. One of the boys 
bought a ball of string, and when I was 
asleep they tied my toe, and kept tugging 
at it. Next night I was uptoit. I lay 
head downwards, with my mouth wide 
open ”—with the result that as his friend 
was fumbling around for the missing toe, 
he put his finger into the other’s mouth— 
“and I bit,” added the writer with honest 
pride. 

And this brings us to the domestic part 
of the establishment, where we find that 
all the work of the house is done by these 
active young people, the former wanderers 
of the streets. Fatigue parties are told off 
in military style to sweep rooms, to be 
active about the washing-tubs, or to hang 
up the wet clothes in the hot presses, 
whence they-——meaning the clothes—will 
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presently issue warm and dry quite inde- 
pendently of weather or hanging out. The 
boys seem to relish this kind of work, 
too, and especially the kitchen work, as is 
the manner of boys in general. And some 
carry with them into the world affec- 
tionate remembrance of this wholesome 
housework. “Give my love,” writes one 
who is far away, ‘“‘to the blankets and 
sheets, also the dear old copper-sticks and 
washing-tubs.” Then there are the lava- 
tories, where the boys have a good scrub 
three times a day, each boy having a little 


spout of flowing water for his ablutions.° 


There on Saturday nights, after a plentiful 
application of soap, the boys dive into a 
small plunge-bath, in at one end and out 
at the other—diving, floundering, and 
splashing. 

- Then to the dormitories, which are like 
barrack-rooms, scrupulously neat and 
clean, with blankets and bedding folded 
neatly on the little camp-bedsteads ; and 
then to the dining-hall, where the boys will 
soon be engaged in the most joyful opera- 
tion of the day, especially as this is one of 
the red-letter baked-meat-and-potatoes days. 

One of the important points in achieving 
a successful result for the future career of 
the boys, is to keep up a kindly intercourse 


with them after they leave, and show them 
that their old friends have still a kindly 


interest in their welfare. Already, since 
the foundation of the Regent’s Park home, 
it has seen some four hundred “old boys” 
established in life, and settled in various 

arts of the world—in Canada, in the Far 
West, in Australia, with others serving as 
soldiers and sailors, and a numerous colony 
working as artisans at home. And nearly 
all of these keep up a correspondence with 
the home. One writes from Natal, where 
he is at work, and has just met another 
old boy who has been through the Zulu 
War. Another young soldier writes from 
India that he is coming home with his 
regiment, although he has been -offered a 
good post in the police out there; and 
presently comes to see his old friends in all 
the glitter of his newly-won sergeant’s- 
stripes. A third writes from Chili, where 
he is making cigars. While one, who 
dates from bonnie Scotland, writes feel- 
ingly of the faces of those “‘ who were like 
mothers to him in the dear home,” and 
with an almost audible sigh, “I sometimes 
wish I was in it again ;” while he adds, 
with something like envy, “ Well, boys, I 
must say you are well off, getting a week’s 
holiday.” 





This week’s holiday, by the way, is 
likely to be an annual thing—the most 
glorious thing for boys that can be 
imagined—a whole week at the seaside, 
running wild on the beach, with all the 
delights of a sort of summer encampment 
in an empty house. Everybody welcomes 
the boys, and cheers them as they march 
past with their band playing a quick step. 

Another great event in the school year 
is the Founders’ Day, when all the old 
boys who can come, and the present boys, 
dine together, and have an afternoon of 
sports. And here may be recalled the 
pleasant and prosperous history of the 
institution—how it grew from small be- 
ginnings in the Euston Road, where one 
man—pre-eminently the founder of the 
institution—began the work, with two 
small boys as the first inmates, in a small 
dwelling-house, hired at his own cost. 
Before the year was out, the number of 
inmates had increased to fifty, and the 
work went on till the house was found too 
small, and the home took a terrace all to 
itself. . 

The result of our Boys’ Home in the 
conduct of its pupils in after life has now 
been fairly tested, and the great bulk of 
those launched into the world are found 
to be doing well—some of them ‘“‘tip top,” 
as an old boy reports of himself. Not long 
since, the home has heard of one of its boys 
who has worked himself up to a commis- 
sion as lieutenant in the British Army ; 
there are others in the Royal Navy, and in 
the merchant service. Of the whole five 
hundred and sixty-nine who have left the 
home since its establishment, only thirty- 
three cannot be satisfactorily accounted for, 
and of this number many were only under 
Home influence for a very short time. So 
that in the overpowering bulk of cases the 
boyish waifs have been turned into honest 
industrious citizens. As an example of the 
future provided for the boys when they 
leave the home, the destiny of the thirty- 
three boys who left in the course of 1882 
may be quoted.. Three were apprenticed 
to carpenters, one to a gilder, six have 
become railway-servants, one has entered a 
printing-office, two have gone to shoe- 
making, two to tailoring, six have entered 


army bands, one is employed at a mer- 


chant’s, two have gone to a baker’s, one is 
at a turner’s, and one in a china shop, 
while seven have been placed in employ- 
ment by their friends, 

And then, it may be asked, is it not 
better for a boy and his parents that he 
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should be left to run wild, so that he may 
be sent to an industrial school and thus 
obtain a start in the world, while other 
parents toil to maintain their children and 
pay school fees, yes, and rates that go to 
help in the support of the wastrel’s 
children? Well, there is a good deal in 
that question that it is difficult to answer. 
But thus much may be said—the boys 
must be rescued anyhow. In making them 
creditable citizens you cut at the root of 
pauperism and poverty. Do not grudge 
these poor boys, who have done no harm, 
the chance of the honest, useful future that 
this-and other homes offer them. The 
law does provide for mulcting the neglectful 
parent of a portion of the cost of his 
child’s maintenance in an industrial school ; 
and if the sums so recovered are trifling, 
that is due to the wretched poverty of many 
of these parents. On the other hand, the 
principle of industrial training is one that 
should be carried out for the benefit of 
children who are cared for by their parents, 
as well as for those who are provided for 
by these institutions. That a boy, whether 
rich or poor, should have the opportunity 
of following the line marked out by his 
capacities, and the chance of mechanical 
training in that craft, calling, or occupa- 
tion for which his abilities mark him out, 
is a matter of vital import for the future 
prosperity of the country, and the future 
happiness of its people. Already institu- 
tions have sprung up with this general 
purpose, and we hope, in another paper, to 
take some account of them. 





THE ROBIN. 


Her long white fingers o’er the keys 
Wandered, a quiet hour to please, 

And ’neath their touch in low, sweet swell, 
The mellow music rose and fell ; 

She paused upon a chord to see 

The robin in the willow-tree. 


Over the poet’s page she bent, 

In his rich melody content ; 

The firelight lit the graceful room, 
And all without was cold and gloom ; 
And yet she left the hearth to see 
The robin in the willow-tree. 


*Mid flowers and china smoked the cup 
That women best love filling up ; 

And pages traced by loving hands, 
Brought tidings from fair foreign lands ; 
She turned from letters, and from tea, 
1'o fling crumbs ’neath the willow-tree. 


The pretty, faithful, constant friend, 
To the hushed life, love taught to lend 
A sense of sweet companionship ; 
With moistened eye and smiling lip, 
She listens to its melody— 

The robin in the willow-tree. 





SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES. 
OUR ARCHERY CLUB. 


ONE Froissart, who lived and wrote in 
the reign of King Edward the Third, days 
when Englishmen were much given to the 
use of the long bow, has left, as a record 
of his experience of our forefathers, the 
statement that they took their pleasures 
very sadly. There were, no doubt, meet- 
ings for archery practice at that time, 
otherwise the English bowmen would 
never have made such terrible work as 
they did in the French ranks at Creci ; 
and maybe Froissart was thinking of 
certain gatherings at which he had been 
present when he wrote that famous 
phrase, “moult tristement.” Whether the 
English of that day were or were not a 
gloomy race we have no evidence save that 
statement of Froissart’s, but assuredly, if 
he had lived some five hundred years later, 
and had come as a guest to one of the 
summer meetings of the Martle Valley 
Archery Society, he would have had ample 
grounds for making it. He would have 
seen that Englishmen assembled for the 
purpose of pleasure in the nineteenth 
century could and did take their pleasure 
sadly—quite as sadly, I am sure, as_ever 
their forefathers in the fourteenth did, 
for, of all the pleasure-parties I ever 
attended, these gatherings were certainly 
the most sombre. Perhaps there is, and 
always has been, something depressing in 
long-bow practice ; but then, how are we 
to account for Robin Hood and his merry 
men? Perhaps our archery club is a 
solitary exception in the matter of low 
spirits ; perhaps Froissart’s account of us 
is as accurate as are certain modern word- 
pictures, drawn by clever gentlemen on 
the other side of the water; or perhaps 
Robin Hood is simply a myth, like that 
other famous archer, William Tell. 

I did not become a member of our 
archery club in the ordinary course of 
events, but was whirled into its ranks by 
what was then regarded as a gust of social 
revolution. My rank and position were 
not exactly “county,” and up to the time 
of my election it had been a cardinal point 
in the constitution of the club that none 
but county people should be admitted to 
membership, and consequently there was 
throughout the district a sort of tacit 
agreement that a Martle Valley archer 
might be set down as a county personage, 
wherever you might meet him. 

But this social cachet notwithstanding, 
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even in the best days of the club, it was 
not quite the same thing to go to the 
archery meetings as to the county balls; 
but it was, on the other hand, a more con- 
venient and economical method for a 
mother of many daughters to show off her 
young brood. No hired post-chaises for 
the long drive to and fro were necessary ; 
neither was the milliner’s bill, on account 
of these outdoor meetings, a thing to be 
dreaded. They were always held in June 
and July, and everyone knows how large 
is the percentage of rainy days in these 
months ; so the toilettes were, as a rule, 
designed on useful rather than ornamental 
lines, and many of them, I can well 
remember, came out season after season 
with all the regularity of seedtime and 
harvest. 

Then again, in itself the social task was 
far less distasteful for the happy mother 
of a long string of plain daughters. Ah 
me! how often have I wondered at and 
admired the dauntless pluck of such as 
these, sitting patiently on the uncomfort- 
able forms ranged along the walls of the 
assembly-rooms, waiting for partners, young 
men of the right sort, who, it is needless 
to say, never came. And I have pitied 
the poor girls too, for the bitterness which 
must have choked their hearts as they 
saw their dearest friends led out one after 
another, and they themselves sitting with 
their cards undefaced by the name of a 
single dancer. Now at the archery meet- 
ings all this was changed. The Miss 
Longestaffes, though they might sit partner- 
less all the evening at the Martlebury 
assemblies, were on the archery ground 
on equal terms with the Hon. Cordclia 
and the Hon. Diana Dunning, whose 
cards would always be full five minutes 
after they entered the room. Indeed, as 
far as my memory serves me, I believe I 
may say that they generally scored more 
of golds and reds than their honourable 
antagonists of blacks and white. And 
good Mrs. Longestaffe, instead of breaking 
her back, and wearying her spirit, by sitting 
up hours beyond her usual bed-time in the 
stuffy room where the Martlebury assem- 
blies were held, might rest comfortably 
under the shadowing trees, if it were fine, 
or in the tent if it rained, and enjoy the 
fresh summer air, while she discoursed 
with some one of her neighbours on the 
evergreen topics of the continuous deterio- 
ration and irreclaimable viciousness of the 


contemporary domestic servant, and of the 
lamentable fact that all the young men 





who were fit for anything, howadays went 
away to farm or to drive oxen in Australia, 
or to sit in a London office, instead of 
marrying or taking orders, as their fathers 
and uncles had done before them in their 
youth, and settling down to the one walk 
of life fitted for an English gentleman. 

As I said before, our archery club was, 
as to its foundations, aristocratic. The 
Marquis of Folkshire was our president, 
and almost every other name on the com- 
mittee was that of some noble or honour- 
able lady or gentleman ; but somehow, at 
the summer meetings, one would see many 
more rectors and curates than dukes and 
barons, and the lady archers who were not 
parsons’ wives were, as a rule, their sisters, 
or their cousins, or their daughters. What- 
ever attractions archery might have had 
for the Folkshire nobility in other times, 
it certainly had lost them in these latter 
days. 

And with this decline of aristocratic 
patronage came a falling off of subscrip- 
tions on the part of those enthusiastic 
archers, who only cared to face the targets 
when there was a chance of rubbing 
shoulders with Lord Laverock,Sir Thomas 
Kedgbury, or some such personage of high 
degree ; and the secretary, Mr. Strapling, 
found it hard work to make ends meet at 
the close of the season. The deficit began 
to grow to a threatening amount, and at 
last the financial outlook became so bad 
that the winding-up of the affairs of the 
club seemed to be a contingency within 
measurable distance. Then at a certain 
meeting of the committee, a motion, as 
revolutionary in its way as the self-denying 
ordinance, was carried, and dissolution was 
kept off. This motion was to the effect 
that Mr. Antony Merridew—Lawyer Merri- 
dew’s son, a smart young fellow, and a 
Cambridge man to boot—and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hutchins, of Offbury Grange, should be 
elected members of the club. 

To those people who understood the 
ways of Folkshire, and all the outs and 
ins of county diplomacy, it was evident 
that a great revolution was at hand. To 
some, indeed, who held in highest reve- 
rence the statesmanship of Lord Eldon 
and the Iron Duke, it seemed as if the 


floodgates were really opened, and the 


foundations of society broken up. Time 
and change, which had left their mark 
upon the Pyramids, and overwhelmed the 
Roman Empire and the monarchy of 
France, were manifestly at work upon the 
destinies of the Martle Valley Archery 
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Club. It is true that a stranger, from 
Manchester say, or a citizen of the United 
States, might have been blind to the por- 
tent which the above-named proposals 
denoted, and might have failed to see that 
a new order of the centuries had sprung 
into being. Mr. Hutchins was the owner 
of Offbury Grange, as his great-grandfather 
had been before him, and Antony Merridew 
was as presentable and handsome a young 
man as any in the county; but then Mr. 
Merridew, senior, was a solicitor, and the 
man of business of many of the members 
of the club, and all the Hutchinses, up to 
this generation, had been plain farmer- 
folk. The- grandmother of the present 
man was fabled to have sat at a stall in 
Martlebury market, and it was a well- 
authenticated fact that his mother used to 
make and sell cream-cheeses, going her 
rounds in a neat spring-cart at certain 
seasons of the year; but this good dame 
was ambitious of a higher station for her 
son. She kept him away from the farm, 
till he was almost eighteen, at a distant 
school, and whenever he was at home the 
most constant lesson that was taught him 
was, that he must be more of a gentleman 
than his father was. The result of this 
teaching was that he married the daughter 
of a neighbouring curate, cut off all acquaint- 
ance with his father’s equals, kept up a 
dubious sort of visiting with the lesser 
clergy and the chief business people in 
Shillingbury ; and was completely ignored, 
though he drove the smartest carriage in 
the neighbourhood, and was ready to bring 
out champagne on the slightest provoca- 
tion, by the county people and by the 
aspiring crowd of probationers who were 
rising up early and late taking rest to 
compass their own admission into the 
charmed enclosure. Long and wearily had 
Mr. and Mrs. Hutchins striven for pro- 
motion. Old Mr. Hutchins had been a 
staunch Wesleyan, and had always driven 
over to Shillingbury to attend the chapel 
there ; but the son had married into a 
church family, and, besides this, was quite 
aware of the fact that if he did not 
become a good churchman there would 
be no more chance of his storming 
the easiest of the social outworks than of 
becoming Lord Mayor of London, so he 
became rector’s churchwarden, subscribed 
handsomely to the church restoration fund, 
and canvassed vigorously on behalf of the 
Tory candidate at an election which took 
place soon after he came into his inherit- 
ance. Both he and his wife had cast many 





an anxious glance towards the Martle 
Valley Archery Club as a possible stepping- 
stone; but up to the before-named crisis 
they had looked in vain. Antony Merri- 
dew’s case was rather different. The club 
ran after him rather than he after the 
club. He had plenty of amusement 
already, and very little desire for social 
advancement of the sort he would get by 
becoming a member; but the moral was 
just the same. Attorneys and doctors had 
hitherto been kept out of all social gather- 
ings just as rigorously as farmers, and 
here, in a breath as it were, the whole of 
the old barriers were levelled to the 
ground. 

The next committee meeting saw a 
dozen or more names of people from the 
same social level up for election. Mr. 
Strapling, the secretary, wearied out by 
that harassing balance-sheet of his, was a 
zealous advocate for extending the bounds 
of the society; and the new departure, 
whatever its opponents might say of it, 
certainly soon placed the society upon a 
greatly improved financial basis. There 
was a balance to the good, and there were 
prizes worth shooting for, while last year 
the best gold had to be contented with 
five shillings, and the greatest aggregate 
score only got half-a-sovereign. Sr. 
Hutchins signalised his election by giving 
as a prize a handsome silver butter-dish. 
Mrs. Hutchins was not altogether pleased 
with the form her husband’s offering 
assumed, deeming that it smacked a little 
too much of the dairy, and was herself in 
favour of a lofty electro-plated epergne ; 
but a judicious friend assured her that Mr. 
Hutchins’s less ornate suggestion was quite 
the right thing in the case of a new 
member. 

And it was with this rush of the middle- 
classes that I myself stormed the breach 
of the Martle Valley Archery Club, and 
found myself in a position on three days 
in the year to shoot alongside the Marquis 
of Folkshire, or any other local magnate, 
provided they should be fired by an 
ambition to win Mr. Hutchins’s. silver 
butter-dish. But no such longings stirred 
them in these latter days. The archery- 
ground, whenever I happened to put in an 
appearance, was as black with the clerical 
broadcloth as the osier-ears down by our 
river were black with starlings in the 
autumn; but laymen, whether peer or 
commoner, were very scarce. Often I have 
been one of a lay minority numbering two, 
while around swarmed parsons of all ages, 
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sizes, and schools of thought, and right 
well they shot, many of them. I used to 
think that our meetings would have been 
more pleasant if my reverend rivals had 
been a trifle less absorbed in their sport, 
and less desperately in earnest. Perhaps 
my own loyalty to the most English of 
pastimes was a trifle lukewarm from the 
fact that I very rarely hit the target. I 
kept it up for a season or two; but then 
I began to find it rather dreary work 
pacing up and down between the targets 
in company with people, never very lively 
perhaps, and certainly very dull when they 
were taking their pleasure. I never was 
much of a lady’s man, and my powers of 
conversation would show signs of giving 
out after the first half-dozen tramps 
between the shooting-points. Then, when 
a man talks on these occasions to a lady, 
he cannot do less than pick up any of her 
arrows which she may have dropped the 
last turn. My figure, my tailor tells me, is 
not quite so slim as it used to be, so that 
stooping to pick up anything is no very 
pleasing operation. My own arrows, which, 
as I said before, were very rarely to be 
found in the target, gave me quite as much 
stooping as I cared about. 

And so after a time I gave up going in 
the morning amongst the competitors, and 
did not appear upon the ground until two 
o'clock, the hour of lunch. This meal, 
by no means the worst feature of a day’s 
archery, was a collation in the true sense 
of the word. Everybody was supposed to 
bring as much as he himself would want, 
and to leave a margin over for the servants, 
One might often make some funny little 
character-studies by looking round the 
tables, and observing the fare which each 
had provided for himself, herself, or 
themselves. The Hon. Mrs. Chespare 
generally contented herself with a packet 
of sandwiches and an apple, quenching her 
thirst with water, unless somebody might 
offer her a glass of wine. The first meeting 
Mr. and Mrs. Hutchins attended, when 
they sat down to lunch, Thomas, their 
groom, coachman, butler, and factotum, 
brought out of a capacious basket a couple 
of fine fowls, a tongue, and a bottle of 
champagne. The very next meeting Mrs. 
Chespare became most attentive and polite 
to Mrs. Hutchins as the hour of luncheon 
drew near, and, as if by accident, found 
herself seated next to that lady in the 
tent. Mrs. Hutchins, half afraid that she 
might be taking a liberty in doing so, 
offered her aristocratic neighbour some of 
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her succulent chicken and home-cured 
tongue. Mrs. Chespare did not seem in 
the least offended. She ate the two liver 
wings of the fowls, a good bit of tongue, 
drank well-nigh half the bottle of cham- 
pagne, and then, after lunch, went up to 
the Rev. George Boddleham, a neigh- 
bouring rector, who worshipped her as he 
worshipped all the aristocracy, and asked 
him if he had not pitied her during lunch, 
and ended by abusing him for not having 
blackballed those odious Hutchinses when 
their names had come on for ballot. 

Then there was Parson Dowton, who 
always won the prize for the highest aggre- 
gate score, the result, so his enemies 
declared, of continuous practice, unin- 
terrupted even by the advent of Sunday. 
Mr. Dowton’s speciality at lunch was an 
enormous pigeon-pie. He had no dovecote 
of his own, he had no money to spare for 
superfluous luxuries, and how he managed 
to shoot such a lot of pigeons as he did on 
his twenty acres of glebe was a mystery to 
everybody, and especially to Tanner, Mr. 
Winsor’s head-keeper. The latter used to 
declare that Parson Dowton would have 
done a sight better as a gamekeeper than 
he did as a minister, and that a man must 
be up to some queer tricks who could shoot 
pigeons enough on twenty acres of land to 
keep a pigeon-pie always in the larder. 
This last remark of the keeper’s may have 
had its source in envy and malice, and I 
have no means of knowing whether or not 
it was wholly true. Ican only testify that 
on the one occasion when I lunched at 
Parson Dowton’s board, pigeon-pie was 
the principal dish, so I have good ground 
at least for saying that he ate pigeons 
at other times besides at the luncheons 
at our archery meetings. 

Our meetings were three every season. 
Up to the promotion of the Rev. 
Onesiphorus Tulke, the first had always 
been held in the pretty grounds of Pudsey 
rectory, but that gentleman at once shut 
his gates in our faces, and preached a 
sermon against us the very first time oppor- 
tunity favoured him. He was furthermore 
suspected of having sent to the bishop a 
list of all the parsons belonging to the 
club, and opposite each name the number 
of hours wasted by each in frivolous trifling 
The second gathering 
always came off at The Latimers, and the 
last, the prize-meeting, at Bawtry Manor, 
a grand old Tudor house which had been 
virtually closed for the last five-and-twenty 
years to the outer world. This day, when 
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it did not rain, was always a pleasant one. 
The prizes, as they stood arranged on a 
massive oak table in the grand old entrance- 
hall, did not, it is true, make a very im- 
posing show, but the ambitions they were 
designed to reward were not high-soaring. 

Mrs. Bawtry, the then occupant of the 
manor, was a complete recluse. Five-and- 
twenty years before, her husband had been 
killed fox-hunting, and from that date she 
had never crossed the threshold of her 
home. She saw nobody except the clergy- 
man of the parish, and a few old servants. 
Her husband had been the founder and 
first president of the club, and now the 
one event which had power to arouse her 
interest in any way, and distract her mind 
from its morbid regret of the past, was the 
annual prize-meeting, which had never 
been held elsewhere than on the lawn in 
front of the manor-house. There, a mag- 
nificent stretch of turf was kept cut and 
rolled like a bowling-green all the year 
round for this one day’s festival. On the 
day of the meeting she would sit at her 
window all day long in her white dress— 
she wore no other colour, winter or summer 
—watching every arrow as it flew along 
the course. She must have seen one gene- 
ration of archers, that amongst which she 
may have had her friends, pass away, and 
a fresh one spring up to which she was a 
name, and nothing more. 

After the last arrow had been shot, 
there would be an adjournment en masse 
to the entrance-hall, and then those 
members of the club upon whom the cares 
of office did not rest, regaled themselves 
with tea and all sorts of light refreshments, 
while the committee were adding up the 
scores, and adjusting the prizes in another 
room. Of course, the lady of the house 
never appeared, but regularly at a certain 
hour the old butler would enter and 
deliver a message from Mrs. Bawtry to the 
effect that she hoped the ladies and gentle- 
men found everything to their satisfaction, 
and just as regularly an affirmative reply 
of thanks would be returned. 

Naturally in our microcosm we had 
examples of many of the differing types of 
character which diversify the great world 
outside. There was dear old Parson 
Medlow, with a beaming smile and a kind 
word for every one; encouragement for 
the novices, and sage counsel in the matter 
of finger-guards and arrow-tips. He did 
not often hit the target himself, but he 
was always ready to explain to anybody 
how it might be done. Once I remember 





he fluked an arrow right into the middle 
of the target, and when his name was 
called out as the winner of the best gold, 
the cheers which greeted the announce- 
ment were a just measure of the dear old 
boy’s popularity. A very different man 
was Mr. Nolling, who never missed the 
target without giving everybody within 
hearing a full account of the cause of his 
failure : how a gust of wind came, or his 
pi, 2 slipped, or a fly got in his eye just 
as he let go the arrow. Nobody ever got 
a gold without his declaring that it was a 
palpable fluke, and he never scored one him- 
self without affirming that he had felt quite 
sure of it before he shot. The demonstra- 
tion, whenever Mr. Nolling might happen 
to be prize-winner, would be extremely 
moderate in character. 

There was Mrs, Fanning, too, our cham- 
pion lady archer, who won the principal 
ladies’ prizes for seven years in succession. 
Mrs. Fanning was decidedly well-to-do ; 
but she was likewise frugal, and for a long 
time she turned a deaf ear to the very 
broad hints of the secretary that she 
should offer a prize to be shot for. At last 
the hint was taken, and the announcement 
made. There was a little extra excite- 
ment at that particular prize meeting, for 
additional prizes were not over plentiful 
with us; but it abated rapidly when the 
benefactress produced an unmounted water- 
colour drawing by her eldest daughter— 
flowers and birds of paradise—as the first 
prize; and announced her intention of 
adding half-a-crown as a consolation prize 
for the second score. Mr. Dowton was the 
happy winner of the work of art; and, as 
he received it from the fair hands of the 
donor, he promised her that, the very next 
time she came into his drawing-room, she 
should see it framed and glazed, and in 
the place of honour on the walls. I fear 
the reverend gentleman was not altogether 
sincere in making this pretty speech of his, 
for I heard him a few minutes afterwards 
in a corner trying to persuade Miss Longe- 
staffe, who had won the half-crown, to 
change prizes with him; but Miss Longe- 
staffe, as the eldest of six, very promptly 
and prudently declined to barter. 

A certain Mr. Boddleham, the rector of 
Beckley, was a cantankerous man. He was 
one of those men who always have a 
question to be answered, a matter to be 
explained at once. There never was a 
prize-meeting at which he did not dispute 
somebody’s score, and enter a protest, or 
appeal generally to the ruling powers ; but 
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the ruling powers, after a short experience 
of Mr. Boddleham and his ways, treated him, 
and his protests, and appeals, with very 
slight consideration. One morning I re- 
member, after he had dropped all his 
arrows short, he insisted that the targets 
had been set up too far apart, and pro- 
ceeded to pace the ground by way of 
substantiating his assertion. It happened 
that Mr. Medlow was shooting at the same 
target, and he being of a drowsy tempera- 
ment, was nodding complacently in a semi- 
doze awaiting his turn, and unconscious of 
the strife which had just arisen. Suddenly 
he opened his eyes, and seeing nobody in 
front of the target, imagined that it must 
be his turn to shoot ; so he advanced to the 
shooting-point, and before anyone could 
stop him, or before he himself saw the 
form of Mr. Boddleham striding yard-long 
steps down the range, he let fly an arrow, 
which passed very close to Mr. Boddleham’s 
ear, and whizzed into the canvas of the 
target a few yards in front of that gentle- 
man’s nose. He stopped short as if he had 
been indeed shot, and, quite forgetting 
how many yards he had measured, rushed 
back to the other target. There he ex- 
pended the full force of his wrath upon 
Mr. Medlow, who came forward to meet 
him full of apologies ; but all these were 
vain to appease him. He fumed, and came 
as near swearing as a cleric could, declaring 
that he had been made the subject of a 
low practical joke, and finishing off by 
renouncing all connection with the society. 
Never before had there been shot such a 
lucky arrow as that irregular one of Parson 
Medlow’s. It was in a way as great a 
deliverance to our archery club as that 
famous one of Walter Tyrrel’s was to the 
Rufus-harried Saxons, for our meetings 
knew the presence of Mr. Boddleham no 
more. Some one else, no doubt, has sprung 
up to assume the réle of the man with a 
grievance. An archery club, or indeed any 
club, without such a personage is well-nigh 
unthinkable. 

Whenever an Englishman sits down to 
read a book written by a foreigner about 
English people and their ways, he will, in 
nine cases out of ten, after twisting the 
pages about, and pishing, and pshawing, 
an 


muttering, throw it down with the. 


remark that it would have been well if 
the beggar had learnt something of his 
subject, and got rid of his infernal foreign 
—— before he sat down to write. 

o doubt it would. People ought not to 
write books without having thoroughly 





comprehended and assimilated the subject 
matter of which they propose to treat ; but 
if this rule were carried out our reference 
libraries would be crowded from dawn to 
dark, and the world would be minus many 
thousand volumes, though, perhaps, scarcely 
the poorer for the loss. But in any ease, 
I doubt whether lifelong study would 
bring illumination to the mind of the in- 
telligent foreigner in reference to certain 
phases of English life. These censors and 
depictors change the climate, but not their 
way and manner of regarding men, when 
they ship themselves across the Channel ; 
and when they set to work to write about 
us they look at us very much as if we were 
foreigners living in England. No phase of 
English life can be more hard to be under- 
stood by such a one, than the position and 
manner of life of our country clergy. I 
myself have been a great wanderer in my 
time, and my feet have not kept to the 
beaten track, indeed they have generally 
strayed out of it the first opportunity, and 
I have always made a point of having a 
chat with the curé, or the pastor, or the 
pfarr-herr, or the padre, whenever I might 
have the chance, I have, as a rule, found 
the above-mentioned like our own divines 
in one respect, viz., that they are ever 
ready for a gossip; but here the com- 
parison must end. As I have been listen- 
ing to the simple chatter of some Swiss or 
Italian priest—hearing how he managed to 
live on a sum considerably smaller than 
the earnings of an agricultural labourer ; 
how everything had grown dearer since 
the foreigners had be to swarm over 
the land; how he had been three times 
in his life to the .chief town of the 
district, but never to Turin or Geneva; 
how he would have gone to bed hungry 
many a night last winter, if the landlord at 
the hotel on the post-road had not sent 
him now and then a basket of broken food 
—I have often tried to realise the wonder 
and amazement which would have filled 
his mind, could he have been placed upon 
that carpet in the Arabian Nights, and 
wafted straight away to the lawn in front 
of Bawtry Manor while one of the prize- 
meetings of our archery club was being 
held. Would he have believed me when I 
proceeded to tell him that nine-tenths of 
the men before him—shooting their arrows 
and demurely pacing up and down the 
greensward, adjourning to eat what they 
called a “scratch lunch,” a meal whieh 
would have seemed to him a real banquet 
of Lucullus, and driving away in their 
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own vehicles with their wives and daughters 
—were ordained priests like himself? He 
would have found it, indeed, a hard saying, 
I am quite sure; and had he gone back to 
his own place, and told what he had seen 
to his people gathered round the village- 
fountain, he would have run the risk of 
being credited with the proverbial failing 
of the traveller. And clever gentlemen 
from Paris who draw telling pictures of 
home-life and peculiar institutions, are 
almost as much at sea as my hypothetical 
village-priest would have been. When 
they begin to scratch a pin’s-point beneath 
the surface, they lose all power of just 
apprehension ; and, speaking frankly, I am 
not at all surprised. Their pictures of the 
squire and his family are manifestly painted 


‘with the assistance of the contemporary 


English novel; and the contemporary 
English novelist, it is to be feared, works 
more by imagination than by experience. 
The British squire has very slight counter- 
part in Continental life, and the British 
parson has absolutely none; so there is 
no wonder that the foreign critics are at 
sea in dealing with him. They fail to 
realise what effects the home and _ here- 
ditary influences and the system of educa- 
tion have produced in the character of the 
men whom they find in England occupying 
the position of a Savoyard or Auvergnat 
curé, and they go and make comparisons 
which, in logic, are about as admissible as 
would be the process of adding together 
shillings and square yards in arithmetic. 
In these latter days, when clerical 
activity has become a thing of terror and 
bewilderment to those who remember the 
deep and tranquil slumber which lapped 
the church of their youth, it is probable 
that the clerical element in our archery- 
club will grow weaker, and, perhaps, the 
change will be all for the best. In an ideal 
parson’s life there would possibly be no 
room for archery and such like trifles ; but 
then, parsons, after all, are mere men, and 
do not lead ideal lives. They have, on the 
whole, a fairly good time of it; but Iam 
inclined to think that those people who 
gather their impressions of clerical life in 
England from Mr. Trollope’s pages are 
scarcely told enough about the “seamy 
side,” Mr. Crawley and Mr. Quiverful 
notwithstanding. The blank solitude of 
a country village in the seven or eight 
months of wintry weather—the leaden sky, 
the sodden landscape, the reeking damps 
of winter, and the icy winds of spring, are 
shadows which cover a goodly portion of 





the picture ; and I, for one, am not going to 
grudge the few touches of light which may 
be represented by three or four days in the 
course of the summer spent in archery or 
in some other kindred amusement. 
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CHAPTER X. DOWN INTO THE VALLEY. 

HELEN was a consistently lazy person, 
both in mind and body. She never walked 
if she could help it, and, young as she was, 
a morning’s stroll about the garden was 
often enough to tire her for the afternoon. 
But the day after Theo came she was un- 
usually active, and they stayed out all the 
morning with the dogs.in the park and 
garden. Theo wanted to see everything, 
and it amused Helen to show her old friend 
all her new possessions. They went to 
the stable, and inspected Aster after his 
journey. Helen had learnt from Theo long 
ago to be at home among horses and dogs; 
these were among the tastes which Mrs. 
Fraser thought useless and unfeminine, 
blaming Colonel North for encouraging 
them in his adopted child. 

At luncheon Mr. Goodall proposed that 
they should go out for a drive in the after- 
noon, but the day was inclined to be rainy 
and windy, and Helen preferred staying at 
home. 

‘Go to your work and leave us in peace,” 
she said, smiling at John. ‘Theo and I 
will be quite happy indoors; we have 
plenty to talk about, and, after all, there are 
no pretty drives,” 

“You don’t look for them; there are 
more than you think. You make no use 
of the horses at all,” he said, a little 
injured. 

“T told you not to buy them for me,” 
said Helen placidly. “ You didn’t suppose 
I should be one of those martyrs who 
exercise their horses every afternoon ? 
Take Theo out, and let her drive, if you 
want to make her happy.” 

“T should be very glad, but the carriage 
is not suited for that kind of thing.” 

“Poor Theo! We are much too tame 
and civilised for you,” said Helen. 

“ Will you let me walk down with you 
and see your works ?” said Theo, looking 
up at Mr. Goodall, whose face brightened ; 
for a moment he had seemed to feel as if 
he understood neither of them. 

“Any other day I should be most 
happy,” he said. “But I have to go to 
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Mainley this afternoon. I will take you 
all over them some day, if youlike. They 
might interest you, if you have never seen 
anything of the kind.” 

“TI know they would interest -me, 
Theo. 

“Tt is going to rain, and you are to stay 
quietly with me this afternoon,” said Helen. 

She was perfectly contented with this 
arrangement, and rather liked a wet day, 
which gave her an excuse for being really 
comfortable. 
liberty to talk, read, or sleep as she pleased 
—Helen wanted very little more to make 
her life happy. 

Theo had often rebelled violently against 
this state of mind in her cousin, and had 
now and then succeeded in making her 
ashamed of it. She saw that Helen’s 
marriage had not made her at all more 
energetic ; but that day she did not speak 
her mind. 

They were not quite the old two ; per- 
haps they never would be again. 

Looking at Helen’s soft face on the 
cushion, the book drooping in her hand as 
if she hardly cared to hold it, Theo felt 
rather sad. 

The rain dashed in storms against the 
windows ; they talked a little at intervals ; 
then Helen turned over a page; then her 
eyelids dropped for a few minutes; then 
she woke up and talked again. At last 
she fell sound asleep, and then Theo got up 
and went to the window. 

As she looked out, the clouds were 
growing thinner and hurrying faster every 
moment; light began to shine in the dis- 
tance, beyond the wild flying mist of rain ; 
the hills, far away, were in sunshine now, 
and the whole air began to be flooded with 
a yellow brilliancy. 

Theo watched it for a few minutes, and 
then turned round to look once more at 
the smart, but dismal room, and her cousin 
asleep on the sofa. 

A little later, she and Wool ,walked 
down the drive together and turned into 
the village street. The good mothers of 
Woodcote, looking out of their doors when 
the rain stopped, watched her with curiosity 
and interest as she passed—tall, erect, 
graceful, walking fast, going away into the 
country. They never saw Mrs. Goodall 
march off alone like this; in fact, they 
hardly ever saw her at all, except driving 
by, for Mr. Goodall was nervous about 
infectious diseases,.and did not like his 
wife to go into cottages ; though he was 
generous to the people, and ready to help 
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them in any other way. Some of these 
women who watched Theo knew that Mrs. 
Goodall’s cousin was staying with her. It 
was the fashion at- Woodcote to think 
Helen a beauty. They were not so sure 
about this young lady ; she was of a type 
they did not so well understand. Look- 
ing so proud, and straight, and fearless, 
with her large black dog running by her 
side, these good people were a little alarmed 
at Theo. 

Only one girl, who had had great 
trouble, and who was crossing the road 
just then, and spoke to Wool, and met 
Theo’s eyes with a smile, gave it as her 
opinion that this lady was worth a dozen 
of Mrs. Goodall. 

Theo wished to explore the country, but 
she did not feel at all inclined to go down 
the straight high-road, between rows of 
new houses, and past the great pottery 
works, In the middle of the village, near 
the church, a lane struck off to the left, 
and she turned along this, while the rain 
came flashing down again between her and 
the sun, and up to the left a great arch of 
rainbow rose above Mr. Goodall’s trees 
and chimneys. The western distance, 
which attracted her, was all ina wet, golden 
haze ; even the colliery smoke was gilded, 
and hung about in the valley, a dark, beau- 
tiful mist. In this part of the village the 
houses were old and thatched, with thick, 
whitewashed walls ; broken flights of steps 
led up to them ; their little, bright gardens 
were perched on banks of grass and stones. 
Here and there was an opening into a 
field, with a rough stile, and a bit of tall, 
straggling hedge, red with hawthorn- 
berries. All this was old Woodcote of 
many years ago, before engineers and 
manufacturers had found out its hidden 
treasures. Perhaps—for he was a man of 
this country — Mr. Goodall’s grandfather 
had lived and brought up his children 
under one of these thatched roofs. 

Theo and Wool followed the lane, which 
went climbing slowly southward along the 
high ground, gradually becoming more 
stony and rough, and leaving the houses 
behind. Up here there were one or two 
small homesteads built of sandstone, which 
cropped out pretty often in the road itself. 
One was a little farm with pigs rout- 
ing about in its tumble-down yard; 
another had a timber-yard, and behind it 
the fields seemed to fall steeply and sud- 
denly away into the valley, where the 
white smoke of a train was stealing along 
now. , 
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Theo walked on fast. She liked the 
cool, rainy air, the freshness of the high 
ground, with its foreground of ruddy 
hedges, and distance full of golden mystery. 
Her spirits rose ; she was happy, she felt 
free and adventurous, and wondered how 
anyone could call this country dull, or 
ugly, or uninteresting. The rough, untidy 
lane was far enough from civilisation, 
certainly ; there was a different life stirring 
from any she had ever known before, for 
her home with Colonel North had ‘been 
in the rich, luxurious peace of Kent, and 
Linwood, too, had park palings, and neat 
roads, and model cottages about it. This 
was-a strange sort of country—not lonely, 
and yet wild; dishevelled, hard, pulled 
about by the rough hands that made their 
living out of it; yet the children were rosy 
and smiling, and a merry firelight streamed 
out of the cottage doors, and plenty of trees 
grew in the hedgerows, and the sun shone 
on pleasant hills and valleys, from which 
the mist was clearing away every moment, 

That ridge with its Scotch firs and 
poplars, which Theo had first seen from her 
window, seemed very near her now; she 
could see it across the valley, a mile or two 
away ; the roofs of one or two farmhouses 
peeped out among the trees. But between 
her and it lay the valley, with its railway, 
and mines, and brickworks. She could hear 
the working of the engines, and could look 
down upon the black groups of buildings, 
the great waste banks, the pools of water. 
Every now and then all seemed hidden in 
smoke and mist ; then a clearer view would 
come, as a fresh wind raised the curtain 
and drove it along the valley. 

Presently she came to the top of a lane, 
which turned out of her own lane, 
and went down a steep pitch into the 
valley. Wool ran on that way at once, and 
his mistress followed him. The road 
dived down in a hollow of its own between 
rocky banks, with low oak-trees almost 
arching overhead, their roots half bare 
among the crumbling stones. Blackberry- 
bushes hung down in a thick tapestry, and 
the sun now filled the hollow with flicker- 
ing lights and shadows. Below, where the 
banks were not so steep, the road, shining 
with rain and yellow sunlight, was like a 
golden path sweeping down into the valley. 

Theo went down, following her road 
without much thought of where it was 
taking her, only conscious of a happy 
freedom and the joy of discovery. She had 
met no one since she left the village, but 
with Wool she never felt lonely. She went 


down, down, and found herself descending 
upon a large colliery which to her eyes 
looked deserted. She saw great black 
wheels high up in the air, but they were 
not going round; the long roofs, the 
mounds, the low, round brick-kilns, with 
slow, black smoke stealing up from one or 
two of them, all seemed to be uninhabited 
and left to take care of themselves. She 
had expected to see a crowd of colliers with 
grimy faces hurrying here and there, and 
to hear a Babel of rough voices ; she saw 
nothing but machinery and buildings, and 
heard nothing but a low guttural noise of 
pumping and fizzing, which went on by 
itself, to all seeming, without any human 
agency. 

She stood in the lane for a few 
minutes, some distance above the gate 
of the colliery. She could still look 
down on it, and on the railway beyond, 
and she was aware that there were more 
chimneys and buildings to the left, farther 
up the valley. The immediate neighbour- 
hood of the colliery did not look inviting. 
Its gate opened into a road with deep ruts 
of black mud, with wild, rank grass and 
coarse weeds growing on each side. Just 
beyond, by the roadside, there was a great 
pond of poisonous-looking water,with green 
hand yellow lights in it. This pond was 
gradually spreading itself; the road had 
been raised above it, but was damp and 
spongy, and full of holes, and on the other 
side a flat meadow was becoming a marsh, 
out of whose unnatural greenness some 
sad black trunks stood up with a dismal, 
ghostly air against the sky ; their roots had 
been sapped, and poisoned, and killed by 
the creeping water. 

Still all was silent and lonely; and at 
this moment the sun was covered by wild 
clouds sweeping up from the west ; there 
was a sudden chill in the wind, and Wool, 
as his mistress paused before walking on 
into this desolation, came and sat down 
beside her and gave a small whine. 

“You don’t want to go back, Wool ?” said 
Theo. “ This is all so very odd and savage, 
we must discover a little more. Don’t you 
like it much better than London ?” 

Wool got up, and wagged his tail. He 
was not quite sure; he only knew that he 
liked whatever she chose to do, and he 
followed her obediently down the last little 
slope of the hill. She stopped again at the 
gate ; there was still no one to be seen; 
she pushed it open and turned into the 
black road. She was soon in the midst of 
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some trucks were standing, and following 
narrow, muddy ways between long, low 
sheds, in which she now perceived that 
bricks were drying. Then she found her- 
self in the warm light that poured out from 
the red glowing furnace of a brick-kiln. 
Then two or three wild-looking boys, all 
besmeared with clay, crossed her path, and 
stared at her and the dog as if they were 
creatures from another country. Theo 
stopped the tallest and most intelligent- 
looking of these boys, and asked him if 
any work was going on, 

* Yes,” he said. 

“Where are the men ?” said Theo. 

“Down the pit.” 

“Toes anybody—can I go down the 
pit?” she said dreamily, fixing her eyes on 
the boy. 

He grinned, and looked at her from head 
to foot. Then his handsome, smiling eyes 
met hers. 

“Taint fit for you,” he said. 

“But I should like it,” said Theo. 
‘‘Where is the pit? Can you take me 
down ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Yonder,” he said, and pointed to a black 


machinery. 

“Down in there?” said Theo. “ And 
if you work here, why are not you black ?” 

“T work in the clay,” he said, looking 
away as if to hide his amusement ; to him 
she was evidently a new, and charming, and 
refined sort of idiot. 

“Well, thank you,” said Theo. She 
was looking at him, considering whether he 
was too old and too nice to care for six- 
pence. - 

“ Where do you live?” 

“Up at Deerhurst,” he said, nodding his 
head westward. 

“Is that Deerhurst where the trees are?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How very near!” said Theo. 

Suddenly, to end this strange, little talk, 
a wild shower came flying down over the 
colliery with such hurried violence that she 
looked round for shelter. She was step- 
ping into the dark recesses of the nearest 
shed, when the door of a low, red building 
behind her opened. She had been stand- 
ing with her back to this little house, 
hardly noticing it, as she talked to the 
boy, and even he had been too much in- 
terested in her to see that somebody was 
looking out of the window—somebody 
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whose glance would have sent him away 
to his work in pretty quick time. 

But now the door was opened, and a 
grave young man came out into the rain. 

“The office is not comfortable, but if 
you would care to take shelter——” he 
began in a low, indifferent voice, which yet 
had a little effort in it, and though his 
eyes were quiet enough, a flush came up 
into his face as Theo looked at him. 

She held out her hand, smiling, and a 
little startled too. 

“Mr. Fane! This is very funny,” she 
said. 

“ Yes; you remember me? That’s the 
funniest part of all, somehow,” said Gerald, 
his eyes brightening suddenly. ‘ Docome 
in. I have a chair for you, if there is 
nothing else. Come in, old fellow. Your 
one dog, isn’t he ? He deserves the honour.” 

The sweet, ready recognition had raised 
the poor fellow’s spirits to a wild height 
of joy. Ashamed of his squalid surround- 
ings, of his shabby coat even, for he was 
almost a boy, he had watched her from 
the window with a half resolve to hide 
himself, and to take no advantage of the 
accident which must have brought her 
there. But the rain made that course 
impossible, 

Theo was very much amused, and really 
pleased to see Mr. Fane again. The 
thought of Mr. Goodall and his opinions 
crossed her mind without interfering at 
all with her enjoyment of this little ad- 
venture. She sat in a very hard chair in 
the dark, gloomy office, looking quite as 
beautiful, Gerald thought, as when he had 
first seen her radiant in white and flowers 
in the chancel of Linwood Church on that 
happy, miserable wedding-day. She sat 
there and talked delightfully, while he 
stood by the window and tried to talk 
without looking at her, afraid that she 
might see the wild thoughts which were 
flying through his mind. But he need 
not have been afraid of any such discern- 
ment on Theo’s part. His thoughts did 
not at present trouble her at all; besides, 
poor boy! he had been well trained in 
hiding them successfully. 
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